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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 1935—ROCKFORD 


Rockford was chosen as the 1935 
conference city for the Illinois Library 
Association at the regular meeting of 
the executive board in Springfield, 
Monday, July 28. 

The conference will convene Wednes- 
day, October 30 and close Friday, No- 
vember 1. The Hotel Faust will be 
the headquarters. 


President Windsor is planning a fine 
and profitable program. Sectional 
meetings will be held as usual. 


As soon as speakers and other items 
of the program have been decided, the 
information will be sent to all mem- 
bers of the Illinois Library Association. 


BOOK BILL PASSES 


Governor Horner signed House Bill 
405 July 3, thus making available the 
sum of $600,000 to the Secretary of 
State for the Library Extension Divi- 
sion for the purchase of books and 
periodicals for the tax-supported public 
libraries of the State. The Act also 
appropriates $10,000 for the admini- 
stration of the fund. 

The amounts assigned to the librar- 
ies will be for the purchase of definite 
lists of books, chosen by the individual 
library and submitted in writing by 
the Board of Trustees when applying 
for an allocation of the book fund. 
This list, when approved, will be re- 
turned to the library which may ob- 
tain its books from its regular dealer. 
All bills for books and periodicals or- 
dered and received by the library must 
be approved by the president of the 
Board of Trustees and sent in for pay- 
ment. 

The million dollar bill providing for 
regional library service for the entire 
state reached the House calendar for 
third reading. It was lost by the clear- 
ing of the calendar in the last week 
of the session. 

The two certification bills were 
tabled in the last days of the session. 
The bills had been held in the Com- 
mittee by the request of the I. L. A. 
awaiting the success of the appropri- 
ation bills. 


The success of passing the $600,000 
bill is due, in a large degree, to the 
zealous and unselfish services of 
Michael F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. Although a 
busy lawyer, he made a number of trips 


to Springfield both before and after 
the introduction of the bills, to see the 
Governor, the Secretary of State and 
members of the Legislature. Mr. Gal- 
lagher was the speaker for the library 
appropriation bills when they came up 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee May 28. The bills were voted 
out of Committee with recommenda- 
tion to pass. 

When it was impossible, because of 
important law cases or absence from 
the state for Mr. Gallagher to appear 
in Springfield, he sent a member of 
his law firm, Arthur Hall, who ably 
presented the need of the library bills 
to the legislators. 

Ida F. Wright, chairman of the 
Planning Board, efficiently assisted in 
mapping out the legislative campaign 
and in carrying through those plans. 

Miss Wright and the Evanston Li- 
brary Board made it possible for a 
member of the library staff, Helene 
Rogers, librarian of the South Branch, 
to be in Springfield several days at a 
time during May and June, contacting 
legislators and urging their support of 
the bills. 

Pearl I. Field, chairman, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, the former 
chairman and now a member of the 
Publicity Committee, prepared pub- 
licity releases and legislative bulletins, 
giving facts about library conditions 
in Illinois and news of the progress of 
the bills. These were sent to all li- 
brarians in the state and to members 
of the Illinois Library Association. In 
addition, three leaflets were printed, 
one on each appropriation bill and on 
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certification. These three and, in addi- 
tion, the leaflet Book Needs published 
two years ago were mailed to all li- 
braries. Additional copies for distri- 
bution to library patrons were sent to 
all libraries requesting them. 

The work of all these librarians and 
trustees would have been greatly handi- 
capped and the $600,000 bill might 
not have passed if it had not been for 
the support of the home town people. 
They knew the legislators personally, 
and spoke to them about the library 
bills, asking for their support and vote. 
The telegrams and letters sent by the 
library board and librarians were also 
valuable, but the personal approach 
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from constituent to representative was 
more important. 

Local organizations and state asso- 
ciations took an active part in the cam- 
paign. Resolutions were passed by 
several organizations endorsing the li- 
brary program and pledging support of 
the bills. Among the organizations 
were the Illinois Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Illinois Feder- 
ation of Labor, Illinois Conference on 
Public Welfare, the Illinois State Di- 
vision of the American Association of 
University Women, Illinois Women’s 
Press Association, and the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 


OTHER LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


Three library bills, in addition to 
the four sponsored by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, were presented to 
the 59th General Assembly and are 
now enacted as statutes of Illinois. 

The first, H. B. 407, was introduced 
by Representative Hubbard at the re- 
quest of the Clinton Public Library. 
It permits the issuance of bonds for 
the purchase of equipment, either “4 
arately or at the same time as bon 
for the erection of buildings. 

The amount of bonds and interest 
must be paid within twenty years. 
This money is to be repaid through the 
levy of a direct tax upon all taxable 
property, the tax to be in addition to 
the regular levy for the maintenance 
of the library, and also in addition to 
money otherwise authorized to be lev- 
ied and collected for corporate pur- 


8. 
PoThe second bill was introduced by 
Senator Harper of East Moline. The 
law provides that a city wishing to 
erect a library building may incur in- 
debtedness not to exceed two and one- 
half per cent of the taxable property 
in the city, the total indebtedness not 
to exceed five per cent of the taxable 
— in the city. No debt may 
Incurred under this act after June 
30, 1936. 
_ East Moline is now erecting a new 
library building. It obtained a loan 


of $9,000 and a gift of $5,000 from 
the Federal government. The estimat- 
ed cost is $20,000. The new law will 
permit the city to issue bonds to com- 
plete the construction of the library 
building. 

The third law affects only Chicago. 
It was one of several introduced by 
Senator Ward for the city of Chicago. 
This law permits the city for the years 
1935, 1936 and 1937 to levy three- 
fourths of a mill for library purposes, 
or such rate as will produce the sum 
of $1,800,000, whichever is greater. 
For 1938 and after, the rate of the tax 
levy for maintenance will remain at 
three-fourths of a mill on each dollar 
of assessed valuation. 

Although the tax levy will be larger, 
and the revenue greater, it will prob- 
ably be years before the library will be 
able to recover from the losses sus- 
tained in the book collections the last 
five years, and to restore services cur- 
tailed through lack of funds. 

The tax levies are now in arrears; 
the assessment for 1934 has just been 
completed. Consequently the increased 
tax income will not be immediately 
available. It will still be necessary to 
issue anticipation warrants. 

The text of each of the three bills is 
reprinted below. 

A fourth bill was introduced by 
Senator Benson, but was stricken from 
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the calendar after the first reading. 
This bill sought to place the superin- 
tendents and other employees of the 
three divisions of the State Library 
under the civil service law. At present 
only those positions requiring profes- 
sional training come under the provi- 
sions of the civil service. 


HOUSE BILL NO. 407 


A Bill for an Act to amend section 13 
of “An Act to authorize cities, vil- 
lages, incorporated towns and town- 
ships to establish and maintain free 
public libraries and reading rooms,” 
—_— March 7, 1872, as amend- 


Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

Szction 1. Section 13 of “An Act 
to authorize cities, villages, inco 
rated towns and townships to establish 
and maintain free public libraries and 
reading rooms,” approved March 7, 
1872 as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 13. Whenever any board of 
directors of any public library organ- 
ized under the provisions of this Act, 
shall determine to erect a building to 
be used for their library, or to purchase 
a site for the same, for both,] or to 
furnish necessary equipment therefor, 
or to do any or all of said things, or 
to purchase a building and site, and 
necessary equipment for said library, or 
to provide or accumulate a fund for 
the erection or purchase of such build- 
ing, or to pay for a library site, 
[or both,] or to purchase necessary 
equipment for said library or to do any 
or all of said things, they may do so 
as follows: 

In case a new building is to be erect- 
ed, the board of directors shall cause a 
plan for such building to be prepared 
and an estimate to be made of the cost. 
If a site is to be provided for the same, 
they shall also cause an estimate to be 
made of the cost of such site. If 
necessary equipment is to be provided 
for said library, they shall cause an es- 
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timate to be made of the cost of such 
equipment. They may then determine 
the term of years over which they shall 
spread the collection of the cost of such 
building, or site, [or both,] or equip- 
ment, or any of said things, not exceed- 
ing twenty (20) years, and shall make 
a record of their said proceedings. The 
library directors of a public library 
organized in any city, village or in- 
corporated town shall transmit a copy 
of the record of their said proceedings 
to the city council or board of trus- 
tees for its approval. If such city 
council or board of trustees shall a 

prove the action of the library boa 

it may, by ordinance, provide that 
bonds of the city, village or incorpo- 
rated town be issued for the payment 
of the cost (so estimated as aforesaid) 
of the said building, or site [or both,] 
or equipment, or any of said things, in 
which event the said ordinance shall 
also state the time or times when such 
bonds, and the interest thereon, shall 
become payable: Provided, that the 
whole of the principal of such bonds 
and the interest thereon shall be pay- 
able within twenty (20) years: Pro- 
vided, further, that the interest on 
such bonds shall not exceed the rate of 
five (5) per cent per annum; but the 
said interest may be made payable at 
such times (annually or semi-annual- 
ly) as the said ordinance shall pre- 
scribe: Provided, always, that in case 
said council or board of trustees shall 
provide for such payment by the issu- 
ance of bonds, it shall make provision 
at or before the issuance thereof, by 
ordinance, which shall be irrepealable, 
for the levy and collection of a direct 
annual tax upon all the taxable prop- 
erty within such city, village or incor- 
porated town, sufficient to meet the 
principal and interest of said bonds as 
the same mature, which tax shall be 
in addition to that otherwise author- 
ized to be levied and collected for cor- 
porate purposes. If, however, the said 
council or board of trustees shall not 
provide that bonds of the city, village 
or incorporated town be issued as and 
for the purpose aforesaid, but shall 
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otherwise approve the action of the 
said library board, then the library 
board shall divide the total cost of said 
building, or site, [or both,] or equtp- 
ment, or any of said things, into as 
many parts as they shall determine to 
spread the collection thereof, and shall 
certify the amount of one of said parts 
to said council or board of trustees 
each and every year during the terms 
over which they shall have determined 
to spread the collection of the cost of 
such building, or site, [or both,] or 
equipment, or any of said things. 

The said council or board of trus- 
tees on receiving said last mentioned 
certificate shall, in its next annual ap- 
propriation bill, include the amount so 
certified, and shall for the amount so 
certified levy and collect a tax to pay 
the same with the other general taxes 
of the city, village or incorporated 
town, and the proceeds of such tax 
shall be paid over by the officer charged 
with the collection thereof to the board 
of directors of such library in cities, 
villages and incorporated towns having 
a population of five thousand inhab- 
itants or less to be applied by such 
board of directors to the purpose for 
which such tax was levied. Provided, 
the said levy shall not exceed one and 
two-thirds (124) mills on the dollar in 
any one year, and shall not be levied 
oftener than for the number of years 
into which the library board in those 
cases where bonds are not issued, as 
aforesaid, shall have divided the cost 
of said building, or site, for both,] or 
equipment, or any of said things; and 
when collected as last aforesaid, the 
tax shall cease. 

Such board of directors shall have 
authority to enter into contracts and 
to take title to any property acquired 
by it for library purposes by the name 
and style of “The Board of Library Di- 
rectors of the (city, village, town or 
township) Of. 


SENATE BILL NO. 638 


A Bill for an Act to allow cities, vil- 
lages, incorporated towns and town- 
ships having a population of less 
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than 300,000 and in which a public 
library has been established, to incur 
additional indebtedness for the pur- 
pose of constructing or completing 
the construction of library buildings. 


Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. Any city, village, in- 
corporated town or township having a 
population of less than 300,000 and 
in which a public library has been es- 
tablished pursuant to the provisions of 
an Act entitled: “An Act to author- 
ize cities, villages, incorporated towns 
and townships to establish and main- 
tain free public libraries and reading 
rooms” (approved March 7, 1872; title 
as amended by Act approved June 30, 
1921), as amended, is hereby empow- 
ered and authorized, for the purpose of 
constructing or completing the con- 
struction of library buildings, to in- 
cur indebtedness in an amount, includ- 
ing existing indebtedness incurred for 
such purposes, not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate two and one-half per centum 
(214%) of the value of the taxable 
property therein, to be ascertained by 
the last assessment for State and 
county taxes, previous to the incurring 
of such indebtedness. Any such city, 
village, incorporated town or township 
may incur such aforesaid indebtedness 
in addition to the indebtedness now 
permitted by law to be incurred by 
such city, village, incorporated town or 
township, provided, however, that the 
total of all indebtedness incurred by 
such city, village, incorporated town or 
township shall not exceed an amount, 
including existing indebtedness, in the 
aggregate exceeding five per centum 
(5%) on the value of the taxable prop- 
erty therein, to be ascertained by the 
last assessment for State and county 
taxes, previous to the incurring of such 
indebtedness. 


Sec. 2. No indebtedness shall be 
incurred as aforesaid under this act 
after June 30, 1936. 
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SENATE BILL NO. 552 


A Bill for an Act to amend Section 1 
of “An Act to authorize cities, vil- 
lages, incorporated towns and town- 
ships to establish and maintain free 
public libraries and reading rooms,” 
—_— March 7, 1872, as amend- 


Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 

Section 1. Section 1 of “An Act 
to authorize cities, villages, incorpo- 
rated towns and townships to establish 
and maintain free public libraries and 
reading rooms,” approved March 7, 
1872, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


Sec. 1. The city council of each in- 
corporated city, whether organized un- 
der general law or special charter, shall 
have power to establish and maintain 
a public library and reading room for 
the use and benefit of the inhabitants 
of such city, and may levy a tax of not 
to exceed one and two-tenths (1 and 
2/10) mills on the dollar annually, on 
all taxable property in the city: Pro- 
vided, that in cities of over one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
such tax shall not exceed for the years 
1935, 1936 and 1937, three-quarters of 
one mill on the dollar of the assessed 
valuation; or at such rate which will 
produce, when extended, an amount 
not to exceed one million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($1,800,000.00 ) 
whichever may be greater; and for the 
year 1938 and thereafter three-quarters 
of one mill on each dollar of the as- 
sessed valuation [year 1929 and for 
each year thereafter six-tenths (6/10) 
of one (1) mill on the dollar] an- 
nually for maintenance and operation 
and an additional tax of one-tenth 
(1/10) of a mill on the dollar annually 
for the purchase of sites and buildings 
and for the construction and equip- 
ment of buildings, for library purposes, 
such tax to be levied and collected in 
like manner with the general taxes of 
said city, and to be known as a library 
fund; provided, that in cities having 
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a population of less than 5,000, the 
proceeds of such tax shall be paid over 
by the person charged with the collec- 
tion thereof to the board of directors 
of such library; provided, [further] 
that said library taxes shall be in ad- 
dition to all other taxes or tax rates 
authorized to be levied by any city, vil- 
lage or incorporated town or other tax- 
ing authority and shall not be subject 
to reduction under the provisions of 
fan Act entitled] “An Act concerning 
the levy and extension of taxes,” ap- 
proved May 9, 1901, [in force July 1, 
1901,] as [subsequently] amended, nor 
be a part of the taxes making up the 
aggregate which determines the rate of 
reduction under said Act, nor a part 
of the taxes making up the rate pre- 
scribed as the limit of reduction under 
said Act nor a part of the taxes mak- 
ing up any rate prescribed as a limi- 
tation on the amount of taxes any city, 
village, incorporated town or other tax- 
ing authority may levy. 

The tax rates herein authorized for 
library purposes in cities of over one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhab- 
itants for the [years 1929 and 1930] 
year 1935 shall be retrospective in their 
operation; and further to make such 
rate for the year [1929] 1935 fully 
effective, if the city council of any 
city, wherein the assessment of real 
property for purposes of taxation for 
the year [1929] 1935 shall not have 
been completed prior to the first day 
of July, [1930] 1935 legally made ap- 
propriations in the year [1929] 1935 
for library purposes of any such city 
during said year, and if such city coun- 
cil, also, in the year [1929] 1935, in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
section, passed an ordinance, based up- 
on such appropriations, in and by 
which ordinance it levied and attempt- 
ed to levy taxes for the amounts of 
such appropriations as it deemed neces- 
sary to collect from the tax levy of 
said year, the aggregate amount of 
which taxes so levied and attempted to 
be levied for library purposes exceeds 
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the aggregate amount of taxes which 
the city council of such city was, at the 
time of such levy and attempted levy, 
authorized by law to levy for library 
purposes, then the city council of such 
city is hereby specifically empowered to 
levy an additional tax or taxes for said 
year [1929] 1985 upon all taxable 


property of such city for library pur- 
poses as set forth in said prior tax 
levy ordinance to the extent that any 
amount or amounts, or any part there- 
of, therein set forth and thereby at- 
tempted to be levied for lawful pur- 
poses exceeds in the aggregate the ag- 
gregate amount of taxes which such 
city council was, at the time of the 
passage of said prior tax levy ordi- 
nance, authorized by law to levy for 
library purposes: Provided, that the 
aggregate amount of such additional 
tax or taxes and of the taxes thereto- 
fore levied for said year for library 
purposes shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum amount of tax herein authorized 
to be levied for said year. It shall 
not be necessary for the city council 
of such city to make any further or 
other appropriations as a basis for any 
such additional tax levy nor to specify 
in detail the objects or purposes for 
which any additional tax or taxes here- 
in authorized for the year [1929] 1935 
are levied, but such tax or taxes may 
be levied under the style and descrip- 
tion of taxes for library purposes of 
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such city of the year [1929] 1935 for 
which taxes shall not have theretofore 
been levied. 

In order to make fully effective the 
tax rate herein authorized for the year 
[1930] 1985 for library purposes in 


any city of over one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, the city council 
of such city is hereby authorized and 
empowered to levy any supplemental 
or additional tax or taxes, the amount 


- or amounts of which when added to the 


aggregate amount theretofore lawfully 
levied for library purposes shall not 
exceed the maximum amount of tax 
herein authorized to be levied for the 
year [1930] 1935. 

The supplemental or additional 
taxes herein authorized for the [years 


1929 and 1930], year 1935, [or either 
of them] may be levied at any time 


subsequent to the first day of July, 
[1930] 1935, and prior to the first day 


of [August,] September, [1930,] 1935, 
and upon the filing in the office of the 
county clerk of a duly certified copy 
of any ordinance or ordinances levying 
such supplemental or additional tax 
or taxes, it shall be the duty of said 
official to extend such supplemental or 
additional taxes upon the book or books 
of the collector or collectors of State 
and county taxes within such city in 
the manner provided by law for such 
extension of city taxes. 


CERTIFICATION BOARD MEETS 


Certificates were granted to thirty li- 
brarians at the regular meeting of the 
Certification Board of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association in the office of the 
Library Extension Division in Spring- 
field, July 29. 

The certificates as awarded were as 
follows: 

10 First grade. 

13 Second grade. 

5 Third grade. 
- 2 Fourth grade. 


A total of 478 librarians have re- 
ceived certificates according to the 


qualifications adopted by I. L. A. in 
1933 on recommendation of the Cer- 
tification Board. 

The present board is composed of 
Porter Paddock, trustee of the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield; Mrs. Jessie K. 
Hackett, trustee of the Tuscola Public 
Library; Bella Steurnagel, librarian of 
the Belleville Public Library ; and Alice 
Williams, librarian of the Moline Pub- 
lic Library. Ex-officio members of the 
Board are P. L. Windsor, director of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School and Anna May Price, superin- 
tendent, Library Extension Division. 
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OURSELVES AND OTHER PEOPLE 


By CHARLES H. Compton, President, American Library Association 


From the mass of knowledge to 
which a student is exposed during four 
years of college, a few fragments of 
wisdom remain in his possession. Such 
a fragment still my own is a passage 
from the text in psychology by Wil- 
liam James. The passage runs some- 
thing like this: “Even a worm di- 
vides the universe into two _ parts, 
namely, itself and all else.” 

The worm, as it crawls along, raises 
its head, looks at a distant star and 
never questions that the star was put 
there to light its way. Man accepts 
the universe as a creation for himself 
and goes forth as Don Quixote to im- 
prove the universe by breaking a lance 
against a windmill. The people of 
every land in the past and today are 
in their own eyes a chosen people, 
culiar in themselves as the children of 
Israel, as certain of their own import- 
ance as were the Lilliputians. 


We librarians are a chosen people, a 
peculiar people in our own eyes and 
perhaps peculiar in the eyes of others. 
Can we, by examining ourselves, dis- 
cover whether we really are a people 
fitted to be keepers of books? Are li- 
brarians a necessary part in a civilized 
society? (Not that I consider our so- 
ciety civilized today!) Would the 
world perhaps be just as satisfactory 
if librarians were all wiped off the face 
of the earth at one fell swoop? Would 
a new profession be developed within 
fifty years to take charge of libraries? 
In other words, are we librarians im- 
portant or do we merely think we are? 
Are we necessary or do we merely 
think we are? What kind of people 
are we anyway? Has the association 
with books affected our mental atti- 
tudes—our physical looks—our basic 
characters? A psychoanalyst should 
answer these questions, but, not having 
one at hand, I shall try to do a bit of 
analyzing myself. Some of the char- 
acteristics of librarians I take to be 
self-evident. 

Librarians are patient and long-suf- 
fering. Neither Job nor Job’s turkey 


* Address delivered at the opening 


ference of the American Library Association. 


excels them. Librarians have always 
been lower paid than the members of 
any other profession. Up to the last 
few years they were never even heard 
to complain. Evidently they have ac- 
cepted low salaries all as a part of 
God’s great plan for librarians, acting 
on the theory that the lower their sal- 
aries the better they could work. Late- 
ly, due to the pinch of respectable pov- 
erty, some of them like the proverbial 
worm have begun to turn. 


The women of the library profession 
make a better appearance on less 
money than any other women of whom 
I know. The report, in the 1927 
A. L. A. Proceedings, on the cost of 
living of 685 library assistants in 99 
libraries tells how they managed to do 
this before the days of salary cuts. 
How they do it now is more than any 
mere man can imagine. 

In spite of salary cuts, in spite of 
usually having to pay their own ex- 
penses, librarians both men and women 
continue in almost as large numbers as 
before the depression to attend na- 
tional and state library meetings. 
Most of them want these meetings held 
in the best hotels, evidently determined 
never to cheapen their chosen profes- 
sion. 

Librarians, unlike doctors, lawyers, 
barbers and bricklayers, welcome into 
their ranks anyone who by hook or 
crook can get a job in the profession. 
For a time, to be sure, a newcomer may 
be looked upon askance if the appoint- 
ment is a political one, but such dis- 
favor seldom lasts long. Certification 
of librarians is making progress, but 
there is still ample opportunity for the 
old lady, needy but incompetent, to 
join our ranks. 

Most librarians, if they lost their 
jobs, would not have sufficient upon 
which to live for a year. There has as 
yet been little done about pensions for 
librarians except what they pay for 
themselves. Nothing has been done 
about unemployment insurance for 
them. Unemployment among librar- 


session of the Fifty-seventh Annual Con- 
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ians apparently has reached its peak 
and conditions are steadily getting bet- 
ter, thanks largely to more marriages 
among librarians. More $50 to $65 a 
month positions are being made avail- 
able to librarians all the while. 


If librarians have any one conviction 
it is their belief in books as a civilizing 
force, but they have been singularly 
unsuccessful in getting the mass of the 
people or their leaders to agree in this 
belief—at least to the extent of being 
willing to pay for adequate book serv- 
ice. 


Librarians are enthusiastic, have the 
ability to codperate and can accomplish 
almost anything they set out to do pro- 
viding it is nothing that will benefit 
themselves financially. I admire the 
fine spirit of librarians, I admire their 
splendid enthusiasm, I admire their 
unusual devotion to their work, but I 
am sick, tired and weary of feeling 
apologetic for the economic status of 
librarians. I am sick, tired and weary 
of having to tell young people consid- 
ering librarianship what miserable sal- 
aries the profession pays. 


I have no intention here of going in- 
to details as to salaries paid to librar- 
ians. Nor shall I ask a typical library 
assistant to give you the details of her 
personal budget, listing the amounts 
paid for rent, food, clothing, laundry, 
car fare, and amusements. I have in 
the past repeatedly presented such data 
to the American Library Association, 
but now I am interested in attitudes, 
not data—our attitudes toward the eco- 
nomic status of librarians. Let us go 
back to the time of the founding of 
the American Library Association. 
What were the attitudes of the pioneers 
of the American library movement re- 
garding salaries paid library workers? 
There is little in early library litera- 
ture to indicate that these pioneers 
gave much thought to salaries or any 
related personnel matters. It is true 
that in an address at the United King- 
dom Library Conference in 1877 Jus- 
tin Winsor told the librarians assem- 
bled: “For from £100 to £160 we can 


command our pick of the educated 
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young women whom our colleges for 
women are launching forth upon our 
country—women with a fair knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, a good knowledge 
of French and German, a deducible 
knowledge of Italian and Spanish and 
who do not stagger at the acquisition 
of even Russian.” Justin Winsor ad- 
vised the English to diminish the num- 
ber of their governesses and substitute 
the wider sphere of library work for 
them. With all due deference to them, 
I fear that the sins of the fathers of 
the library movement in America have 
been visited upon the children even to 
the third and four generation. We to- 
day are still picking librarians at not 
so much more than the $500 to $800, 
for which Justin Winsor secured those 
paragons of the gentle sex. 

If, at the time Carnegie grants were 
given for the erection of library build- 
ings, there had been the requirement 
for every city receiving a grant that 
certain standards as to personnel, edu- 
cation, salaries, pensions must first be 
met, the economic condition of librar- 
ians would be very different today. 
Such a requirement was, of course, 
never even thought of at that time. 
It would have been considered absurd. 

The motto of the American Library 
Association for many years has been 
“The best reading for the largest num- 
ber at the least cost.” If a president 
of this Association had the power to 
change mottoes, I should change this 
motto right now in your presence to 
read “The best reading for the largest 
number at a reasonable cost.” Our 
proverbial taxpayer has a right to ex- 
pect and to demand and to receive a 
dollar’s worth of service for a dollar’s 
worth of tax money, but he has no 
right to expect, much less to demand, 
and he ought to be ashamed to accept 
the service of a librarian with college 
and library school education at a sal- 
ary which in many cases would not 
equal wages in a cotton factory or a 
ten cent store. 

In considering the attitude of li- 
brary administrators toward the eco- 
nomic status of the members of our 
profession, I think there has been 
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some increase in interest during the 
past ten years. If it had not been 
for the depression, by this time there 
probably would have been definite prog- 
ress. The present condition makes it 
more than ever imperative that we 
recognize the vital importance of the 
welfare of the members of the pro- 
fession. What is going to happen if 
no betterment in library personnel con- 
ditions takes place? A number of 
things may happen, such as: 

1. Library employees may in time 
unionize. The probability of this at 
present seems to me slight. The young 
people of the library profession are not 
usually the children of union labor 
fathers and mothers. They come from 
a different tradition, and tradition 
counts. If librarians should unionize, 
better salaries would be paid, but some- 
thing of the fine professional spirit 
now prevailing probably would be lost. 

2. Libraries may become part of 
the public school system and librarians 
then should theoretically be placed on 
the same salary basis as_ teachers. 
There is slight indication at present 
that this will take place, although it 
certainly cannot be ruled out on the 
ground of impossibility. 

3. The public library may come di- 
rectly under the city government. In 
this case, salaries would probably be 
higher, but the library would run the 
real danger of political control. Some 
of our political science friends main- 
tain that the library board should be 
abolished and the library be simply an- 
other city department. I question the 
desirability of this. 


4, Librarians may continue along 
the same old path, accepting with 
sweet resignation their low salaries, 
loving their work, and believing that 
all things work together for good to 
them that serve in a library, and trust- 
ing that some way, somehow, in their 
declining years, their libraries will re- 
tain them. 


One of these four directions is the 
way we are likely to go, unless some 
new element comes into play and 
changes our course. Such an element 
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might readily be state aid or federal 
aid, both of which I heartily favor and 
believe that we should do all in our 
power to promote. 


It is probably too much to hope that 
federal aid or state aid in many states 
will be obtained for some years. The 
important thing is that when such aid 
is obtained we as a profession shall be 
equal to our new responsibilities. We 
cannot expect, and we have no right to 
expect federal aid until adequate cer- 
tification laws have been enacted in 
practically all of the states instead of 
in only a few states as at present. 
Personally, I believe that individuall 
and as an Association we should len 
every effort to that end. Certainly 
the time is past when appointments 
to library positions should be made on 
any other basis than fitness. If the 
legal profession has the right to pro- 
tect itself against shysters, if the medi- 
cal profession has the right to protect 
itself against quacks, the library pro- 
fession has the right to protect itself 
against persons being appointed to im- 
portant library positions on the ground 
of local availability or for some 


~“eooked up” reason other than demon- 


strated library ability gained through 
experience or training. 

In connection with our consideration 
of the social and individual welfare of 
librarians, I wish to call your attention 
to the Retailers Economic Security 
Plan, adopted last January by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 
This plan was drawn up at a two day 
session of a special committee, of which 
Percy S. Straus was chairman. Dr. 
Paul H. Douglas of the University 
of Chicago, official adviser to the Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Secur- 
ity appointed by President Roosevelt, 
said the report “was the most states- 
manlike document ever submitted by: 
or to a business group.” In five pages 
this plan covers briefly unemployment 
reserves, old age security, provisions 
for sickness and disability, and related 
topics as they apply to this group. 
Evidently librarians need to learn from 
shopkeepers how to approach these 
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same problems affecting the members 
of our profession. 


Up to this time I have been looking 
at ourselves. Now I shall take a look 
at some other people and ourselves. 


Librarians for years have been talk- 
ing about codperation of school and 
library. It is a perennial subject. I 
have something to say about teachers 
and librarians. What is the most 
deep-seated, the most prevalent preju- 
dice that librarians have? Undoubt- 
edly and unqualifiedly, it is their preju- 
dice against school people. Are librar- 
ians justified in this prejudice? In 
my opinion, they are not. It is prob- 
ably true that many teachers, school 
principals, and superintendent of 
schools fail to give to libraries their 
place in education. Perhaps the great 
majority of them think of education 
primarily as formal education. On the 
other hand, comparing the teaching 
— with other professions, I 

ve found teachers on the whole 
friendly to libraries and appreciative of 
their services. I am talking about at- 
titudes. Perhaps no one attitude up- 
on the part of librarians needs more 
to be changed than their customary at- 
titude toward teachers. A book which 
I read nearly fifteen years ago has 
grown into the fiber of my thought. 
Involuntarily, repeatedly, it comes to 
me as I view the panorama of life. 
It is Yolkways, by William Graham 
Sumner, that great teacher at Yale. 
When I think of attitudes, of preju- 
dices, I always think of Sumner’s 
Folkways. It shows how attitudes, 
how customs become established, folk- 
ways lasting through centuries, ruling 
whole peoples as no man-made laws 
can. This attitude of librarians to- 
ward teachers has become more than a 
prejudice—it has become almost a folk- 
way. It is time we turned our feet in- 
to another folkway more profitable to 
ourselves and society. After all is said 
and done, the problems of the teacher 
and the librarian are common prob- 
lems. I believe this is going to be 
more true in the future. We need the 
help of teachers and, if for no other 
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reason, we should try to understand 
their problems and do what we can to 
make them understand ours. This 
should result in closer codperation be- 
tween the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Library readers are people of im- 

rtance to librarians. On the whole 
I have little to criticize in our attitude 
toward our readers. It has been a 
friendly attitude, perhaps occasionally 
a bit condescending, but at times in 
college libraries, in smaller public li- 
braries and in branches of larger pub- 
lic libraries even an intimate relation- 
ship has grown up between the reader 
and the librarian. The readers’ ad- 
viser is in the main an attempt to 
bridge the gap in a large library be- 
tween the reader and the librarian. 
The readers’ adviser as yet comes in 
contact with an extremely small part 
of library readers. The children’s 
librarian has been more successful in 
establishing close relationship with 
juvenile readers. There is no greater 
opportunity for librarians than to add 
to their staffs, as rapidly as funds per- 
mit, assistants competent to talk with 
readers about books in an atmosphere 
free from the hurry and rush now so 
prevalent in libraries. Such service is 
especially needed for adolescent read- 
ers, most of whom after they leave 
children’s rooms are turned loose in 
adult collections with little if any 
attention given to them. 

Without advocating prying into 
their private lives, I am tremendously 
interested in all attempts to find out 
more about our readers, their book 
wants, their personal likes and dis- 
likes, their reading capacity and the 
why of it all. Graduate study alon 
these lines we are now having an 
should have. What I am thinking of is 
something perhaps more informal than 
scientific research. Librarians should 
have sufficient time so that they can 
learn more about the people they serve. 
Nothing has given me more satisfac- 
tion than the modest investigations I 
have made regarding the readers of the 
St. Louis Public Library. Sometime, 
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perhaps, when I retire on an A. L. A. 
annuity, I may be able to go farther by 
personal contact with readers rather 
than by depending upon statistics and 
letters from readers. 

I have a friend on the faculty of 
Washington University, Dr. Theodore 
F. Lentz, associate professor of educa- 
tion, whose chief interest is character 
research. He has for many years been 
spending all the time possible on this 
form of recreation, as I am sure he 
would designate it. Dr. Lentz points 
out that we have spent millions of dol- 
lars on research in pure science, but 
very little on the science of man either 
as an individual or as a member of 
society. He has the temerity to assert 
that it is within the realm of possi- 
bility to find out and analyze facts 
which will be a guide toward building 
different human material. He has 
gathered around him a group of edu- 
cators and laymen who are interested 
in his research. Dr. Lentz takes a 
scientific attitude toward character 
analysis. He would be the first to ad- 
mit that research along this line is in 
its earliest stages. It seems to me that, 
apart from the immediate benefit to 
ourselves of knowing more about 
library readers, it is possible that 
within fifty to one hundred years we 
can build up a mass of data as to the 
effect of reading upon men, women and 
children, which data research workers 
like Dr. Lentz could take and make a 
part of the science of man. 

For example, might there not be 
significance in tracing from the begin- 
ning the reading of a farmer who 
wrote to the secretary of the Missouri 
Library Commission? The books that 
he had been reading on economic prob- 
lems were Collman’s Our mysterious 
panics, Donham’s Business adrift, 
Rogers’ America weighs her gold, 
Chase and Schlink’s Getting your 
money’s worth. His letter in part is as 
follows: 

“Again, life, as it is lived today, is a 
very complex and wonderful thing. 
The “simple, strenuous life” is no less 
strenuous but is far from simple. The 
person who doesn’t progressively live 
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his life will soon be standing still, in 
one place, watching in open-mouthed 
wonder as the big parade roars by. In- 
tellectually, socially, and economically 
he is a paralytic, unable and afraid to 
move. 

“The books I have borrowed from 
you have been literally fascinating to 
me. They have answered my ques- 
tions, in whole or in part, but they 
suggested a thousand new ones that in 
their turn demand their answers. They 
opened a hundred vistas that require 
further explorations. They discour- 
aged supine acceptance of the order of 
things as they are, inspired me with 
the fervor of a crusader to change 
some of them, and impressed me with 
the fact that a human life, lived fully, 
gloriously and strenuously is all too 
short at the best. 

“T have written far more than I in- 


tended to, and still haven’t been able — 


adequately to express what the library 
has meant to me. You will have to 
make use of your knowledge of human 
nature and read between the lines to 
understand the niceties of my mean- 
ing, for after all the English language 
is a clumsy vehicle, in the hands of an 
awkward workman. But my _ inten- 
tions were good, and I wish you con- 
tinued success.” 

We do not know much at present 


about library readers, but we know less 


about non-readers. We do know quite 
conclusively that, if one makes a map 
indicating readers of a library, the 
number of readers decreases progres- 
sively as the distance from the library 
increases. Our first duty in any plan, 
state or national, for the extension of 
library service is to provide some 
library service no matter how limited 
to all the people outside present library 
facilities. We should make it known 
by constant reiteration that, according 
to conservative estimates, approxi- 
mately forty million people, in the 
United States, living mostly in cities, 
have reasonably good library service; 
forty million people mostly in smaller 
communities, have inadequate library 
service; and forty million, mostly in 
rural districts, have no library service. 
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Library trustees are people of impor- 
tance to librarians. Why is it that we 
have been able really to interest trus- 
tees so little in library problems out- 
side of their own libraries? The 
American Library Association has only 
about 250 members who are trustees— 
a mere handful. Is it a situation that 
we simply have to accept? It may be. 
Certainly such efforts as we have put 
forth so far to interest trustees have 
not been very widely effective. Yet 
when we look at the effectiveness, the 
vitality of the Indiana Library Trus- 
tees Association it would seem to indi- 
cate that we simply have not found the 
right lever to pull to put into action 
forces that would transform the na- 
tional library movement into some- 
thing much stronger than ever can be 
anticipated while librarians alone run 
the whole show. 

Recent efforts to promote citizen 
participation in library development 
indicate a conscious desire upon the 
part of librarians to get even a broader 
support for libraries than that of trus- 
tees. Citizens Library Councils formed 
in some states promise and in a few 
states are demonstrating their use- 
fulness. 


The success of the secretary of the 
A. L. A. and of the executive assistant 
of the Library Extension Board, in 
making contacts with, in gaining the 
interest of, and in codperating with the 
executive officers of national organiza- 
tions and the officials of the govern- 
ment, has been noteworthy. Thus are 
friends of libraries gained. 


I have talked to you about ourselves 
and other people — teachers, readers, 
non-readers, trustees, citizens. There 
are many other people whom I might 
discuss in their relation to libraries 
and to librarians, but I shall let it go 
at that. What I have said may have 
seemed to you overly critical. I have 
not so intended. I have tried to indi- 
cate that I am not satisfied with things 
as they are. I emphatically do not 
think I am living in the best of all 
possible worlds. The world we live in 
—the world we have lived in during 


the twentieth century—is not a world 
that an honest, intelligent man can 
contemplate with equanimity. Ideals 
of justice, ideals of freedom that we 
thought in our ignorance were estab- 
lished for all time have been shattered, 
they have been held in derision by per- 
sons in high places. The library as a 
free institution still exists in America 
and it is our duty to see that it remains 
free. 

The American Library Association 
has embarked on an ambitious national 
program. We are asking the federal 
government to participate in library 
development through a federal library 
agency and through federal aid. 
States as never before are making 
broad range plans for library develop- 
ment within their boundaries. We 
have made progress during the past 
year. I congratulate you upon it. 
Was there ever given to 12,000 men 
and women, members of the American 
Library Association, a greater oppor- 
tunity than we have at present to be a 
vital part of those forces which may 
make Americans, in the years to come, 
free in thought, intelligent in action, 
and a happy self-respecting people? 

In his significant book, New fron- 
tiers, Henry Wallace says: 

“T am sometimes accused of undue 
idealism ; but I know very well that it 
will not do to hope too much of the 
generation of which I am a part. It is 
simply impossible for us to let go over- 
night of the habits and beliefs of a 
lifetime. Younger people, if they will, 
can easily accomplish changes which 
seem impossible to older people.” 

Is it true of librarians that “It is 
simply impossible for us to let go over- 
night of the habits and beliefs of a 
lifetime”? This is a question that we 
all should ask ourselves. Certainly we 
shall need the help of younger mem- 
bers of our profession. We should call 
on them more often. We should place 
more responsibility upon them. We 
should give them every opportunity for 
initiative and for leadership. If you 
want to know what I think is the most 
encouraging thing during the past 
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year that I have observed in our pro- 
fession, it is the awakening of re- 
sponsibility and the increased activity 
among our younger members. 

What I have to say in conclusion is 
addressed to them in particular for 
upon them will rest the responsibility 
for the future of the library in 
America. Do you know that poem by 
Vachel Lindsay, “The Leaden-Eyed”? 
A young librarian recently called it to 
my attention. 

“Let not young souls be smothered out 
before 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt 
their pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its babes 


grow dull, 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden- 


eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so 
dreamlessly ; 

Not that they sow, but that ee sel- 
dom reap; 
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Not that they serve, but have no gods 
to serve; 


Not that they die, but that they die 
like sheep.” 

Lindsay is right. Do not let your 
souls be smothered. Do not lose your 
enthusiasm. Do not take your elders 
too seriously, especially when they tell 
you that something “has never been 
done before.” Do not be satisfied with 
things as they are. 

As I look on the past twenty years of 
war, boom, depression, they are painful 
years. As I look on the world today, 
it is all too much a ruthless and a 
senseless world. As I look toward the 
years to come, there is a forboding, 
but my faith in democracy is unweak- 
ened, my belief in libraries as essential 
in a democracy is unshaken. Libraries 
will be a part in the making of the 
new and better world which we all 
desire. 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE 1935 


Sixty committees and a dozen sec- 
tions covering various aspects of library 
work were represented in nearly one 
hundred meetings held during the six 
day A. L. A. Conference in Denver 
June 24-29. More than 1500 librar- 
ians, library trustees and others inter- 
ested in books and reading assembled 
together to discuss current library prob- 
lems and practices. 


Action on federal aid will be post- 
poned for a year, as a result of a reso- 
lution introduced at the first council 
meeting June 24 by Frank P. Hill, li- 
brarian emeritus of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library. Some two thou- 
sand A. L. A. members were reported 
as being opposed to federal aid. 

Mr. Hill’s resolution as adopted 
read: 

“Moved, That negotiations with gov- 
ernment officials toward securing per- 
manent federal aid for libraries be de- 
ferred until a special committee created 
by the Council shall have given further 
study to the subject and reported to 
the Council at the next annual Con- 


ference. The President shall act as 
Chairman of this Committee, and ap- 
point to it Association members repre- 
senting various points of view on fed- 
eral aid.” 


There was no opposition expressed to 
the establishment of a federal library 
agency. 

The hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first free library for 
children in West Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was celebrated with a dinner 
June 26, at which President Comp- 
ton and Anne Carroll Moore spoke. 
This first juvenile library was estab- 
lished through the bequest of one hun- 
dred dollars by Ebenezer Learned in 
the town which has since been re- 
named Arlington. 

The Friends of the Library observed 
the centennial of Andrew Carnegie’s 
birth in a luncheon meeting June 25. 
Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York 
Times, a graduate of and former presi- 
dent of Knox College, addressed the 
group over radio from New York City. 
Bishop Johnson of Colorado paid trib- 
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ute to Andrew Carnegie and his bene- 
factions to libraries. 


Addresses delivered at the general 
sessions of the conference will be print- 
ed in the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence as a regular issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, as will papers given at the 
many sectional and committee meet- 
ings. 

Louis Round Wilson, dean of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, was elected president of 
the American Library Association, for 
the ensuing year. Dr. Wilson, who was 
one of the five American delegates to 
the International Congress of Librar- 
ians held May 19 to 30 in Spain, is still 
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abroad, and was unable to be present 
at the Conference. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice president, Franklin F. Hopper, 
chief, Circulation Department, New 
York Public Library. 

Second vice president, Essae M. Cul- 
ver, executive secretary, State Library 
Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer, Matthew A. Dudgeon, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

The next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation will convene in Richmond, 
Virginia. As usual, the midwinter 
Conference will be held in Chicago, 
at the Drake Hotel, December 29, 1935 
to January 1, 1936. 


NEWBERY PRIZE AWARD 


Dobry by Monica Shannon was 
awarded the John Newbery medal for 
1935 at the A. L. A. conference in Den- 
ver, June 26. The medal was presented 
to Miss Shannon by Elizabeth Briggs 
of the Cleveland Public Library, chair- 
man of the Section of Library Work 
with Children. 

Dobry, which is published by the 
Viking press, is the story of a Bulgar- 
ian peasant boy who wishes to become 
a sculptor. Many of the incidents of 
the book are based upon the experiences 
of the illustrator, Atanas Katchama- 
koff, a well known California sculptor, 
born in Bulgaria. . 

Miss Shannon’s first book, California 
Fairy Tales, appeared in 1926. It was 
followed by Eyes for the Dark, Goose 
Grass Rhymes, and Tawnymore. All 
a these titles are published by Double- 

y- 


Monica Shannon has lived in Cali- 
fornia most of her life. Her childhood 
was spent on a twenty two thousand 
acre ranch in the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains. “Mountain trails, forest pines, 
lakes, rivers, and canyons gave her 
something of themselves—their silence, 
strength and beauty,” aptly commented 
Miss Briggs in discussing Miss Shan- 
non’s work. “Her first books prove be- 
yond question that an Irish heritage 
may enable one to find fairies and fun 
among cacti and sequoias as well as 
among Ireland’s green hills”. 

Miss Shannon was, for a short time, 
a member of the staff of the Los Ange- 
les Public Library. At the time of her 
marriage, they moved to a ranch in the 
Sierra Nevadas, where they lived for 
seven years. At present is living in 
Santa Monica. 


JOINS ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTY 


Guy R. Lyle, librarian of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has 
been appointed a member of the faculty 
of the University of Illinois Library 
School. Mr. Lyle succeeds the late 
Margaret Gramesly. 


Mr. Lyle received his master of arts 
in library science from Columbia, and 
his academic training at Alberta Uni- 
versity, Alberta, Canada. 
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THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY LANTERN SLIDE COLLECTION 


By J. RITCHIE PATTERSON, Director, Visual Material and Binderies Department, 
Chicago Public Library 


The glass lantern slide collection of 
the Chicago Public Library was opened 
to the public just ten years ago, with 
35,000 lantern slides and 20,000 slide 
negatives. It has grown to be the larg- 
est collection of such illustrative mater- 
ial in any public library in the United 
State, numbering 70,000 slides, 30,000 
negatives, and an annual circulation of 
300,000 slides. 


In May, 1925, an opportunity was 
presented to purchase the largest local 
slide stock, mentioned above, at a frac- 
tion of its value, and we were fortunate 
in finding a public-spirited citizen who 
financed the purchase. C. B. Roden, 
the librarian, and the writer had long 
been “lantern-slide minded” and had 
for years cherished the hope that the 
library might add some such collection 
to its resources. 

The question arose, “To what extent 
is the circulation of lantern slides a le- 
gitimate library activity?’ The an- 
swer to that query is that a public li- 
brary exists for the purpose of impart- 
ing knowledge, and that not only books 
but pictures, slides, motion-picture 
films and stereoscopes have a place in 
public education. 

The A. L. A. slogan is, “The public 
library is an integral part of public 
education”. Since the schools were 
awakening to the classroom value of “a 
picture that is worth ten thousand 
words,” why should not the public 
library parallel this growing function 
of the schools? 

In the past education was founded 
on books; now it is based on exper- 
iences, and what better mediums can be 
found than the lantern slide, the mo- 
tion-picture film, and the stereoscopic 
view ? 

The Chicago Public Library aban- 
doned the dream of having a stock of 
films to circulate because of several very 
practical reasons: the original cost of 
films and expensive repairs, the fragile 
nature of the film, the high technical 
skill required to run films, the com- 


parative scarcity of film projectors, the 
varied widths of film requiring differ- 
ent projection machines, the frequent 
changes of the films themselves, silent 
to talking and now a possible develop- 
ment to colored pictures—all resulting 
in the junking in the industry of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of material. 
Films are mercurial, slides static. 

Lantern slides present no such prob- 
lems to the librarian. They have been 
well-known for seventy-five years, pro- 
viding both instruction and entertain- 
ment, and while the films have eclipsed 
the slide as a means of entertainment, 
it is acknowledged generally by edu- 
cators that the lantern slide is the chief 
and most valuable tool of the teacher. 
Thousands of stereopticons are in ex- 
istence in schools, colleges, churches, 
lodges, settlements and libraries; and 
probably millions of lantern slides are 
in museums, boards of education, li- 
braries, and in the possession of pri- 
vate lecturers. 

Our collection is located on the main 
highway of the first floor of the main 
building, attracting nearly every visi- 
tor’s attention, especially by the illum- 
inated slides of varied character that 
convey to the passer-by just what a 
slide is, and of the wealth of pictorial 
material that may be drawn freely on 
a borrower’s card. The collection is 
maintained as a separate unit, and has 
no connection with the art department. 
It is the writer’s belief that small col- 
lections may well be an integral part 
of a reference art department but that 
large collections ought to be kept sep- 
arate. There is no necessary relation- 
ship, as the class of borrowers is differ- 
ent; slides are bought or procured from 
different sources of supply; one is for 
reference and the other for circulation ; 
and the knowledge of the one kind of 
material bears only a remote kinship to 
the other. The slide experts in charge 
of a large collection have to have spe- 
cial training in slide values, photog- 
raphy, and a wide knowledge of the 
slide subjects. 
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The varied character of our slide 
collection is shown as follows: travel, 
34,000; religion, 9,000; useful arts, 
7,500; history and biography, 5,700; 
literature, 3,500; arts and architecture, 
3,500; natural sciences, 2,100; sociol- 
ogy, 2,000; music, 1,500; physiology, 
800; and portraits, 700—total, 70,000 
slides. 

Borrowers may draw slides without 
charge on the ordinary library card ex- 
cept that children are required to pre- 
sent a teacher’s or parent’s written 
request. Slides may be kept for three 
days and may be renewed for a similar 
period. Reservations may be made in 
advance, thus assuring the applicant of 
the material desired on the date set. As 
the Board of Education’s large collec- 
tion is restricted to the use of public 
school teachers, who may and do freely 
borrow from the public library, the 
parochial schools depend entirely on the 
library’s store-house for the visual edu- 
cation of their 200,000 pupils. This 
service is also sought by colleges, 
churches, social centers, clubs, and fra- 
ternal organizations. 


Many fine and valuable sets have 
been donated by railroads, chambers of 
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commerce, corporations, business houses 
and individuals. The slides are about 
half colored and half plain. An equal 
proportion are in sets that must be 
taken as a whole, and half of them 
are “fluid”, which permits the lecturer 
or teacher to choose what pleases him. 
Hundreds of typed or printed read- 
ings or scripts are available for use 
with the lantern slides or to provide 
suggestions for lantern talks. 


The privilege of borrowing slides 
from this collection is extended by the 
Chicago Public Library to Illinois resi- 
dents and libraries. Requests should 
be made to the librarian, C. B. Roden, 
Chicago Public Library. Loans of 
slides to libraries must be approved by 
the librarian, and follow the general 
procedure of inter-library loans. They 
are very rarely made. 


Rental charge for slides to out-of- 
town borrowers, not holding Chicago 
Public Library borrowers’ cards is ten 
cents per slide up to fifty slides. For 
more than fifty and up to seventy-five 
slides, there is a flat charge of five 
dollars. Expressage and insurance is 
borne by the borrower. 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE IN ADAMS COUNTY 


The closing of the Marblehead quar- 
ries in Adams County the first of July 
caused a marked increase in the books 
circulated at that center. About 100 
men were thrown out of employment 
and many of them have turned to the 
library for books to read. 


Regular bookmobile service has been 
extended to Burton and Beverly, the 
only two villages not hitherto so served. 
Books have been mailed to those vil- 
lages but the poor condition of the 
roads was a deterrent to regular service. 
The new road to Beverly will mean 
that the Bookmobile can make the vil- 


lages regular stops. 


One of the most constant patrons of 
the Adams County library lives in Bur- 
ton, ten miles from Quincy. This tiny 
woman used to walk to Quincy and 
back, so that she and her crippled 
brother might have something to read. 
Occasionally she obtained a ride, but 
the prospect of the long walk never 
discouraged her from ‘obtaining the 
books she wanted to read. 

New book shelves have been installed 
in the Bookshop to take care of the 
books placed in school stations during 
the winter. These are not open during 
the summer months. Stops are made 
by the Bookmobile so that the library 
service is maintained. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF 


Total number of libraries...... seeeue 
Number of tax supported libraries.... 
Number of endowed libraries with no tax 
Number of libraries reporting. . 
*Receipts— 


Total tax receipts............. oe 

Expenditures— 

‘ 

Books, periodicals, binding. . 

Operating, including janitor service 

Total expenditures ........ 
*Number of volumes in libraries...... 
Number of volumes added......... + 
Number of card holders...... 
Total annual circulation............ . 


Population of the state............. 
Population having access to libraries. . 
Population of towns reporting...... oe 
Per cent of population served that are 

card holders 


Circulation per card holder.......... ; 
Circulation per capita of towns reporting 
Circulation per capita of state...... eee 


Circulation per volumes in library..... 

Percentage of library expenditures— 
Salaries 
Books, periodicals, binding....... 
Operating, including janitor service 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


1929 1933 1934 

275 277 279 

265 267 269 

10 10 10 

260 276 277 

$ 3,180,479 $ 2,948,325 $ 2,533,299 
4,285,707 3,751,468 473,504,620 
$ 1,938,524 $ 1,624,525 $ 1,563,966 
812,038 386,463 386,879 
1,153,602 773,711 1,114,040 
3,904,164 2,784,699 3,064,885 
5,966,548 6,429,272 5,898,936 
216,427 255,279 
1,437,843 1,602,455 1,584,427 
26,846,871 31,444,867 28,810,239 
7,396,000 7,630,654 7,630,654 
5,547,377 5,688,660 5,692,663 
5,516,034 5,687,065 5,688,660 
26.1% 28.2% 27.9% 
18.4 vol. 18.4 vol. 18.2 vol. 
4.9 vol. 5.5 vol. 5.1 vol. 
3.6 vol. 4.1 vol. 3.8 vol. 
5.5 times 4.9 times 4.9 times 
49.7% 58.3% 51. % 
20.8% 13.9% 12.6% 
29.5% 27.8% 36.4% 
100 100 100 


* The remaining figures do not include reference libraries of Chicag 
7 Includes $599,373 used for payment of tax anticipation warrants, “a $86,365 in closed 


banks, leaving net Pe of $3,065,730. 
tt Includes $330,743 
$33,793 in closed 


used for payment of tax anticipation warrants an 
and bank waivers, leaving net income of $3,140,084. 


d loans, and 


CIRCULATION GAINS, 1929-1934 


An interesting study of the circula- 
tion statistics by subject in several li- 
braries in the state, has revealed a 
large increase for practically all classes 
in 1934 over 1929. 

Peoria reported a total gain of 
106.7% in the adult non-fiction cir- 
culated, and 60.1% in adult fiction. 
Evanston’s adult non-fiction increased 
70% ; and their fiction 47%. Both of 
these libraries are in cities of popula- 
tion between 50,001 and 110,000. 

Readers in the Business Room in 
Peoria increased 106.3%, and those in 


the Education Room 113. 5%. There 
was a gain of 93.1% in the number of 
visitors to the Art Room. 

During this period tax income de- 
creased 10.5%. 

Comparisons were made in two other 
libraries in the same group, Rockford 
and Decatur. 

Two subjects, sociology and useful 
arts, increased 121% in the five-year 
period in the Evanston Public Library. 
In Rockford, social sciences showed an 
increase of 109.7%, and useful arts 
was second with a gain of 107.6%. De- 
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catur’s sociology books ranked fifth, 
with a gain of 70.3%. Useful arts 
were fourth, increasing 72.2%. 

The greatest gain at the Decatur li- 
brary was in religion, 92.7%, and the 
second in travel, 85.3%. 

Books on natural science increased 
rok in Evanston and 104.1% in Rock- 

ord. 

Showing the least increase in Evans- 
ton were books of religion (27%) liter- 
ature (35%) and history (45%). In 
Rockford, literature was low with 
45.9%, fiction 59.4%, and history 
64.9%. In Decatur, science with a 
36.1 increase and fiction, a gain of 
34.4%, were low. 
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In Galesburg (population 28,830) 
useful and fine arts lead in per cent 
gain with 111.7. Second was sociology 
with an increase of 75.1%. As in 
Decatur, the least per cent gain was 


in fiction, 25.2%, and the second in 
science, 33.4%. The same was also 
true in Greenville (population 3,233) ; 
fiction increased only 5.4%, and science 
46%. 

Religion increased 118.5% in Green- 
ville, topping the list as in Decatur. 
Philosophy and religion, and biogra- 
phy tied for the third place in Gales- 
burg. 


CHARGING MACHINE INSTALLED IN STERLING LIBRARY 


The first charging machine in a pub- 
lic library in Illinois was installed in 
Sterling by the Gaylord Company the 
first of June. 

Mrs. Carolyn Brucker, librarian, has 
already been able to release one assist- 
ant from desk duties, because of the 
time saved in charging. The electric 
machine charges books quickly and 
without error, preventing mistakes 
caused by inaccurate charging. The 
elimination of “snags” is one of the 
chief advantages, according to Mrs. 
Brucker. 


A metal plate on the borrower’s card 
carries the registration number, which 
is printed on the book card when the 
card is inserted in the machine. Any 
one of four dates may be stamped at 
the same time the registration number 
is printed. Date due cards are used 
instead of date slips pasted in the 
books. 

This charging machine is made of 
metal, finished in black. It may be 
placed on a desk or table, as it re- 
quires only a small amount of room. 


BLUE RIBBON BOOKS SUITABLE FOR LIBRARIES 


All titles in print through February, 
1935, in the Blue Ribbon Books, pub- 
lished by Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 
have been examined by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Reprints and Inex- 
pensive Editions. The findings of the 
Committee were reported by the chair- 
man, William Webb, librarian of the 
Flint (Michigan) Public Library. 

Inasmuch as the reprints in the Blue 
Ribbon Books are not abridged and in 
almost all cases printed from the 
original plates, the criticism of the 
series was chiefly from the standpoint 
of format. 

‘The Committee is working on the 
Star Dollar books and other inex- 


pensive series and will make public the 
report on these later. 

The complete report covers books 
recommended for library use, from the 
point of view both of format and of 
suitability. It also lists those titles 
which, because of narrow margins, 
poor paper, or unsuitable subjects for 
library use, are not acceptable. 

Reprinted below are only recom- 
mended titles. Information as to the 
reason of excluding other titles in the 
series may be obtained by writing the 
Library Extension Division. 

The following books are recom- 
mended for library use. They can be 
rebound, have fair sized type and fair 


paper: 
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ADAMS, J. T. The Adams family. 

ALLEN, F. L. Only yesterday. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

ARLISS, GEORGE. Up the years 
from Bloomsbury. 

BALZAC, HONORE DE. The droll 
stories of Honore de Balzac. 

BEEBE, WILLIAM. Beneath tropic 
seas. 

BEEBE, WILLIAM. Pheasant jun- 
gles. 

BENCHLEY, R. C., 20,000 leagues 
under the sea, or David Copperfield. 

BENSON, E. F. As we were. 

BROWN, H. C. Grandmother Brown’s 
hundred years. 

BYRD, R. E. Skyward. 

CARROLL, LEWIS. Alice in won- 
derland. Omnibus. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO. Memoirs. 

CENDRARS, BLAISE. Sutter’s gold. 

CLARK, JAMES. Trails of the 
hunted. 

DeKRUIF, PAUL. Hunger fighters. 

DeKRUIF, PAUL. Microbe hunters. 

DEKRUIF, PAUL. Seven iron men. 

De La ROCHE, MAZO. Portrait of 
a dog. 

DEVEREUX, L. W. Stamp collec- 
tors history of the U. S. 

DORSEY, G. A. Hows and whys of 
human behavior. 

DORSEY, G. A. Why we behave like 
human beings. 

ELLSBERG, EDWARD. On the bot- 
tom. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE. Penguin 
Island. 

GIBSON, W. B. Houdini’s escapes 
and magic. 

GREY, ZANE. Tales of lonely trails. 

GRUENBERG, 8S. M. Your child, to- 
day and tomorrow. 

HINDUS, MAURICE. Humanity 
uprooted. 

HOWE, E. W. Story of a country 
town. 

JOHNSON, MARTIN. Lion. 

JONES, R. T. Down the fairway. 

KENT, ROCKWELL. N by E. 

KNOPF, OLGA. Art of being a 
woman. 

KRASSNOFF, P. N. From deuble 
eagle to red flag. 
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LINDLEY, E. K. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; a career in progressive 
democracy. 

LOTH, D. G. Lorenzo the magni- 
ficent. 

LUDWIG, EMIL. Genius and char- 
acter. 

LUDWIG, EMIL. July 714. 

LUDWIG, EMIL. Lincoln. 

MAYO, KATHERINE. Mother 
India. 

MENCKEN, H. L. Treatise on the 
gods. 

MODERN PRISCILLA cook book; 
new 1932 edition. 

OSSENDOWSKI, F. A. Beasts, men 
and gods. 

PAPINI, GIOVANNI. Life of 
Christ. 

POWYS, LLEWELYN. Black laugh- 
ter. 

—” J. W. Best loved home bal- 
ads. 

RILEY, J. W. Best loved poems. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Trail- 
ing the giant panda. 

SANGER, MARGARET. Happiness 
in marriage. 

SEABROOK, W. B. Jungle ways. 

SEABROOK, W. B. Magic island. 

SEABURY, DAVID. Unmasking our 
minds. 

SHAW, C. G. Roads to culture. 

SIMONDS, F. H. Can Europe keep 
the peace? 

SMITH, A. D. H. John Jacob Astor. 

STOPES, M. C. The human body. 


STRACHEY, LYTTON. Elizabeth, 


and Essex. 
TROTSKY, LEON. Lenin. 
VANDERCOOK, J. W. Black maj- 


esty. 

WALKER, H. C. My own animal 
book. 

WALTON, G. L. Why worry? 

WIGGAM, A. E. Exploring your 
mind with the psychologists. 

WIGGAM, A. E. Marks of an edu- 
cated man. 

YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS. Bloody 

ears. 

YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS. Lives 
of a Bengal lancer. 

YOUNG, VASH. Fortune to share. 

ZWEIG, STEFAN. Joseph Fouche. 
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PULITZER PRIZES 1935 


The annual awards of the Pulitzer 
Prizes were made public May 6 by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The first novel of Josephine W. 
Johnson, Now in November (Simon, 
$2.00), won for her the $1,000 prize 
for the best novel published during the 
year by an American author. 

Douglas S. Freeman was awarded 
the $1,000 prize for the best American 
biography for his four volume work 
R. E. Lee: A Biography (Scribner, 
$3.75 each). 

The $1,000 award for the best vol- 
ume of verse was received by Audrey 


Wurdemann for her Bright Ambush 
(John Day, $2.50). 

The Old Maid by Zoé Akins (Apple- 
ton—Century, $2.00), a dramatization 
of the novel by Edith Wharton, was 
, ne the $1,000 prize for the “original 

erican play, performed in New 
York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the 
stage.” 

To the first volume of The Colonial 
Period of American History by Charles 
McLean Andrews (Yale University 
press, $4.00) was awarded the $1,000 
prize for the best book of the year up- 
on the history of the United States.” 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Three travel books and one dealing 
with peace were added in June by the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, to the International Mind Al- 
cove of the Library Extension Divi- 
sion. 

These four titles, as well as the six 
travel stories for the juvenile readers, 
also received in June, may be borrowed 
from the Library Extension Division, 
either through the local library, or di- 
rect, if the borrower lives in a non- 
library area. 

ANGELL, NORMAN. Peace and the 
plain man. Harper, $2.50. 
LONGSTRETH, T. M. To Nova 


Scotia. Appleton, $3.00. 

OWEN, R. B. Leaves from a Green- 
land diary. Dodd, $2.00. 

PONDER, H. W. Java pageant. 
Lippincott, $5.00. 

KING, MARIAN. Boy of Poland. 
Whitman, $1.50. 

LEE, M. H. Pablo and Petra. 
Crowell, $1.50. 

PERKINS, L. F. Norwegian twins. 
Houghton, $1.75. 

PETERSHAM, MAUD AND PE- 
TERSHAM, MISKA. Miki and 
Mary. Viking, $2.50. 

SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. One day 
with Manu. Winston, $2.00. 

THOMAS, M. L. Paulo in the Chil- 
ean desert. Bobbs, $2.00. 


BOOK WEEK 1935 


“Reading for Fun” is to be the 
theme of the 1935 Book Week, Novem- 
ber 17 to 23, according to the an- 
nouncement released the last of June 
by the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

The chief emphasis during Book 
Week will be on “the broad field of 
imaginative literature, the classics and 
modern tales of character, of far places, 
of humor and fantasy. It is to be a 
seven-day festival devoted to the en- 


chantment of reading, with children 
who have already discovered books that 
absorb and delight them, sharing their 
joy in reading with others who have 
not yet found out how much sheer fun 
it is to read.” 

Anna Carroll Moore, in her Roads 
to Childhood, gives the theme of the 
coming Book Week when she wrote, 
“Dreams, fancies, humor, are the nat- 
ural heritage of childhood and are at 
the foundation of what is beautiful 
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and poetical in literature, art and hu- 
man experience. Never in our his- 
tory has there been greater need for 
men and women of vision and power to 
persuade. These qualities may, and 
assuredly do, take form and clarity 
from the facts of science but they live 
only in literature and in the aspira- 
tions of the human heart.” 
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A new poster and leaflet of sugges- 
tions for Book Week exhibits and pro- 
grams will be ready in September. Re- 
quest should be made to the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. There 
is a fee of 25 cents to schools desiring 
the material. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


BOOKLIST BOOKS, 1934. A. L. A. 
65 cents. 

The annual selection of the more 
important books of the year com- 
piled as a buying guide for the 
smaller library. 

CATALOGERS’ AND CLASSI- 
FIER’ YEARBOOK. No. 4. 
A.L. A. $1.75. 

Compilation of articles and re- 
ports dealing with present practices 
and trends in cataloging. Has four 
fine articles on economies in cata- 


loging. 
EWEN, DAVID. Composers of to- 
day. Wilson. $4.50. 


A valuable biographical guide to 
some 200 modern composers, with 
critical notes. Lists the most im- 
portant works of each composer and 
available biographies. 

HAINES, H. E. Living with books. 
Columbia university press. $4.00. 

An excellent presentation of the 
principles of book selection, and sur- 
vey of the leading classes of litera- 
ture, with a selective list of fifty 
books in each group. 

HENDERSON, S. M. The public li- 
brary as a government service. Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, 
726 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 10 cents. 

A brief statement of the value and 
use of public libraries which will be 
helpful in stimulating interest in 
library problems among citizens. 

HENRY, E. G. Helps for club pro- 
gram makers. 2nd ed. A. L. A. 
75 cents. 


A revised edition of a most useful 
bibliography of more than 160 sub- 
jects. 


HODES, BARNET. It’s your money. 
Reilly. $1.00. 

A clear, adequate explanation of 
the tax situation in Illinois. Mr. 
Hodes, a former member of the IIli- 
nois Tax Commission, discusses the 
reason for taxes and the purposes for 
which the tax dollar in Illinois is ex- 
pended. 

HORTON, MARION, comp. Buying 
list of books for small libraries. 
A. L. A. $1.35. 

A wise, carefully selected list of 
some 1750 titles, giving a short de- 
scription, publisher, price, classifica- 
tion and L. C. card number. In- 
cludes valuable list of sources for 
pamphlet literature. 

HUGHES, EDWARD J., comp. 
Counties of Illinois. Secretary of 
State, Springfield. Free. 

A revision of an article in the 
1905 Illinois Blue Book, brought up 
to date. It gives the history of each 
county, showing the evolution of the 
division of the state. There are 23 
maps showing county boundaries in 
the Northwest Territory from 1790 
ig to the boundaries in effect to- 

2 

HUGHES, EDWARD J., ed. Illinois 
state capitol and Centennial build- 
— Secretary of State, Springfield. 


This booklet gives an historical 
account of the capitols of the State, 
and descriptions of the present State 
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—- and monuments in Spring- 

eld. 

JOECKEL, C. B. The government of 
the American public library. Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1935. 
$3.00. 

The position of the library in the 
scheme of government described, 
analyzed and evaluated. Considers 
the future possibilities of the public 
library as a function of government. 
An important appraisal for librar- 
ians and trustees. 

KLINEFELTER, L. M. Bookbinding 
made easy. Bruce. $1.00. 

An instruction manual suitable for 
high school craft work. Of interest 
to librarians wishing to understand 
book repair processes. 


KUHLMAN, A. F., ed. Public docu- 
ments, 1934. A. L. A. $2.25. 

Papers delivered in Montreal at 
the Public Documents Committee 
Meeting, A. L. A. Discusses selec- 
tion, distribution, cataloging, repro- 
ductions and preservation of docu- 
ments. 

KUNITZ, S. J., ed. Junior book of 
authors. Wilson. $3.25. 

Delightful sketches of the lives of 
about 250 authors of juvenile books. 
Many of the accounts are autobio- 
graphical. An indispensable addi- 
tion to the children’s collection, sim- 
ilar in format and style to Living 
Authors and Authors Yesterday and 
Today. 

Occupations. National occupational 
conference. $3.50 a year. 

The official magazine of the Na- 
tional Vocation Guidance Associa- 
tion is one of value to all persons in- 
terested in the various problems of 
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vocational guidance. The book guid- 
ance section contains signed reviews 
by authoritative writers. 

1,000 BOOKS for the senior high 
school library. A. L. A. $1.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of 
the 500 Books for the Senior High 
School issued in 1930. A_ helpful 
buying guide for the small library 
as well as the high school. 

RANDALL, A. M. Through golden 
windows. Milwaukee, E. M. Hale 
and Co. $1.08. 

Mary Katharine Reely of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission and Ada 
Randall, a former Minneapolis 
teacher, have collaborated in writing 
a delightful book of stories about 
authors whom children already know 
and love because of their books. 


STANDARD CATALOG for public 
libraries, 1934. Wilson. Subscrip- 
tion. 

A complete revision of the seven 
non-fiction sections of the Standard 
catalog series. A classified catalog, 
with a dictionary analytical index of 
nearly 12,000 books. Books for first 
purchase are starred. A valuable ref- 
erence tool. 

THEN, J. N. Christmas. Bruce. 
$1.50. 

An unusual compilation of Christ- 
mas lore. Includes legends, tradi- 
tions and customs associated with 
Christmas. 

WEBSTER, NOAH. New interna- 
tional dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. Unabridged. 2nd ed. Mer- 
riam. $20. 

First revision of the standard ref- 
erence work. Indispensable in all 
libraries. 


(55601) 


